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EMIGRANTS LANDING AT MELBOURNE, 


FRANK LAYTON: aw Avsteatian Story. of the cattle under his charge, was attended with 
cminede: aeltete, no difficulty. Beef was at a premium; and at 





OW BOARD. AN RUTGRANT suIP. half a day’s journey from Melbourne the whole 
Frann’s journey had a twofold object. The first, | drove of bullocks had changed owners, and were 


which had reference to the profitable consignment | depasturing on a rich flat of inclosed meadow land, 
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preparatory to the last scene. of their existence; 
while Frank, with the cheque of a rich grazier 
and butcher in his pocket-book, was free to pur- 
sue his second object—which was not so easily 
secured. 

And, to explain this object, we must introduce 
our readers into that concatenation and concentra- 
tion of discomfort, disorder, and wretchedness— 
an ill-contrived, ill-governed, -badly-provisioned, 
worse-ventilated, and over-crowded emigrant ship. 

Don’t be alarmed, dear reader. We so little 
like the sea, that we have no mind to charter you 
for a five months’ voyage to the antipodes, with 
its storms and its calms, its hair-breadth escapes 
and its indescribable tediousness. As little inten- 
tion have we of dragging you helplessly and un- 
resistingly from saloon to steerage, and calling 
your attention, as we stumble over heaps of im- 
pediments, animate and inanimate, to the world’s 
epitome to be seen around us. We forbear even 
to point out how, in the hundreds of specimens 
before us, individual character shows out in high 
relief: here, in patient endurance; there, in petu- 
lance or in despondency; here, in busy industry ; 
there, in lounging idleness; here, in kind-hearted 
assistance rendered to a neighbour ; there, in sel- 
fish disregard of others, and a supreme carefulness 
for number one. 

You observe that man, however, in a frock-coat, 
something considerably the worse for wear, and 
with a jaunty air notwithstanding—that under- 
sized, un-muscular little fellow, we mean—with a 
reddish, unmeaning countenance and lack-lustre 
eye, who, with his hands in his pockets, is leaning 


over the ship’s side, smoking a very brown meers- | vanity 


chaum pipe, and who answers, when addressed, to 
the name of Jenkins. He is a fair specimen of the 
aimless, unenergetic class of men who emigrate 
when they should stop at home. 

That pipe, we beg to remark, has been the 
solace of Mr. Jenkins through the entire voyage. 
He lit it within an hour of his stepping:on board 


the “ Alli , and it is sending up its spiral curls 
now that land is in sight and the-voyage nearly 
over. Mr. Jenkins has smoked before breakfast 


and after breakfast, before dinner and after dinner, 
before supper and after ‘supper. He has carried 
his uncleaned meerschaum—for he is proud of its 
variegated stains—in the breast ‘his frock-, 
coat, when he hasmet carried it in his mouth, fill 
he himself has ined an odour of extinct tobacco, 
not the most . He has.a motion that 
when he gets the situation‘at Melbourne, of four 
hundred a year—for he means éhat, he should 
rather think, at the lowest computation,‘or where's 
the use of having a cousin out there P—that he 
will be expected to smoke all day long in the 
counting-house ; to smoke every step of his way 
from the counting-house to his handsome residence 
a mile out in the country; perhaps to smoke in 
bed also, for “ everybody knows,” he says, ‘‘ what 
fellows they are in Australia for smoking: and 
so he is seasoning himself for the severe test of 
this absolutely necessary accomplishment. 

Mr. Jenkins has a little wife down below, he 
tells you; anda couple of youngsters, that keep 
him awake o’ night more than he likes. It is a 
great nuisance, he avows, to have a parcel of 


keeps out of their way as muchas hecan. “'’Tis 


there she i 


women’s work to look after them—it is.” 

Mrs. Jenkins: where is Mrs. Jenkins? Oh, 
or, pale, spiritless, over-fagged, 
disconsolate little woman, in the dark and dismal 
steerage, rocking her youngest to sleep amid noise 
and confusion that, but for a five months’ habitude, 
would set her attempts at defiance. Sprawling at 
her feet, and blubbering under the smarting effects 
of recent castigation, is Jenkins junior, a boy of 
three or four years old, with tangled locks and 
smudged face. 

Mrs. Jenkins is a very slovenly little woman 
to look at, though with some traces of feminine 
beauty in her pale face, and with some, also, of 
feminine vanity in her costume. Still she is slo- 
venly : this is so self-evident that she does not deny 
it. ‘* But then, what's the use of putting on one’s 
best things in this nasty, dirty place ?” she asks 
a Mrs. Brown, with an air of injured innocence; 
and adds, that if she had known what steerage 
meant before she left home, she would have made 
Jenkins take their passages in the second cabin at 
the very least; for they weren’t obliged to come 
out so common; and, indeed, she might say they 
weren't obliged to come out at all, for Jenkins had 
a very good business where they were, and a good 
shouse over their heads, and everything comfortable 
about them; and they’ve got lots of luggage in 
the ship, somewhere, though at present does 
not know where, or whether it wall ever be found 
when they get to Melbourne. 

* Poor little creature!” thinks Mrs. Brown, as 
plainly as if she had said it; “what a deal of 
there is in the world, to be sure!” She 
doesnot say this, however ; but she does wonder, 
she says, that people that are well off should put 
themselves to the inconvenience of emigrating. 

Mrs. Jenkins hastens to explain that Jenkins 
has an ambitious mind, and is wanting, like other 
people, to better himself, and to do well for his 
f 


Jenkins, it appears, had thought that now 
so many were going out to Australia, 
thing he could do woul be to part with 
ness and go out'teo: “for business had 
different from what.itused to be,” 
woman, rather oblivious of what she had said 
just before, about the excellence of their business 
—which, she further explains, “ was in the shop- 
keeping line.” Moreover—and this was the crown- 
ing part of the whole—she«has a first cousin in 
Australia, who went out not meny years ago, quite 
poor; anda good many letters have come home 
from him, to say how well off he is, and what 4 
good country Australia is for people tht have a 
mind to get on. Her cousin’s name is Layton; 
she used to know him very well when he was 4 
boy; and so Jenkins got his mother—that 1s, 
Frank’s mother—to write to him, to tell him what 
ship they were going out by, and to ask him to | 
meet them in Melbourne; which, no doubt, he | 
would do, for he is very good to his mother, and 
has sent her home money more than once; and 
then he would put them in the way of doing some- 
thing for themselves at once, as no doubt he would 
be able and glad to do; “ for blood is thicker than | 
water,” says the little woman. 






































































children to look after a-board ship; and so he 





“Tf that’s all you’ve to look to,” says Mrs. Brows, 





























































J wouldn't .give much for your chance, Mrs. 
Jenkins.” And she adds that she is thank- 
ful that she‘has got no cousins in Australia; but 
that she’s got a pair of hands, and every finger 
of them is better than twenty cousins, she 
| reckons. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

\ MELBOUBNE IN A GOLD FEVER.-—-SCENIS IN A MELBOURNE INN. 
|| You won't be tempted, then? Well, I believe 
you are right. It is,as you say, an uncertain 
speculation, For every one who succeeds as I 
|| -have done, there are, I know, hundreds who don’t 
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|| The speaker was Percy Effingham, who having, 
|| according to agreement, overtaken Frank on 
\\ the road, was now, with him and their two com- 
|| panions, taking bis ease in the inn, in the stable 
of which they had quartered their horses. 

We use the phrase in a qualified, limited, and 
altogether conventional sense; otherwise, there 
was little ease to be had in that, or any other inn 
in Melbourne at that particular time. With con- 
siderable difficulty the four travellers had obtained 
standing and food for their horses, at the rate of 
‘twenty shillings a day for the accommodation ; and, 
with as much difficulty, they had pushed them- 
-selves into a long, low apartment, stiflingly hot 
with the flare of gas-lights, and the breath of as 
many scores as it would hold of half-intoxicated 





there are a good number who fail altogether. 
And it is not a pleasant life at best, I can assure 
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If the time had been when Melbourne was more 
than half emptied of inhabitants by the rush to 
the diggings, that phase in its “history had pass- 
ed away, and the town was now filled to over- 
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'elung helplessly to their equally helpless pro- 
| tectors, or sunk exhausted on the piles of luggage 
' which encumbered the bank of the river; or, wan- 
| dering into the bewildering maze of uproar and 
revelry, begged in humble accents the compassion 
| of fellow-creatures who listened unmoved to their 
| humble supplications, and smiled at their tears of 
| distress. Money could scarcely purchase food, 
| where the demand so far exceeded the supply: it 
could not purchase shelter for all, where every 
| available square yard of flooring, from cellar to 
| garret, was already occupied three-thick. 
; And these scenes had been enacted week after 
week, and no relief was afforded equal to the 
increasing need of it. The population was ever 
shifting, but never diminishing: a canvass town 
had sprung up, on the outskirts of the town, on 
the Yarra’s banks, numbering its hundreds of 
tents of all varieties, from the Edgington marquee 
to the gipsy blanket and its thousands of inha- 
bitants ; but small apparent relief was gained by 
that. Melbourne was a babel, or a bedlam. 

Mad, mad—decidedly mad. 

So, at any rate, thought Frank Layton, as he 
glanced at the motley scene around him. By dint 
of persevering effort, he and his companions had 
ensconced themselves at a small table, close by an 
| open window, and thus had the chance of breath- 
| ing a purer atmosphere than that of the room 
| elsewhere. Beneath them, in the street, were 
to be seen groups of men—evidently of the lowest 
order, and in every stage of drunkenness—stagger- 
ing by. Sometimes, from the dark gloom, might 
be heard a hoarse and stifled call for the police, 
mingled with wild shrieks of murder and out- 
breaks of laughter and mockery, and deeper 
growls of brutal threatenings. For, night after 
night, the streets of Melbourne were scoured by 
robbers and bravoes, ready to ease an overburdened 
| miner of his superfluous gold ; and, in broad day- 
light, scenes of violence on the highway were little 
accounted of. 

The room itself was like an ante-chamber of 
pandemonium. In one part of it sat a group of 
fierce and dirty beings, apparently just fresh {rom 
the gold-fields, madly gambling away their gains ; 
in another part, a desperate quarrel had arisen, 
blows were struck, blood was flowing, and specta- 
tors were forming a ring round the enraged 
combatants. Everywhere drinking was freely 
going on, wine flowed like water, and spirits 
were loudly ealled for. Searcely—besides those 
on the backs of our travellers—was a decent gar- 
ment to be seen; for the men appeared to glory 
in their rough and soiled costume: but—judging 
from the readiness with whieh wine of the highest 
price was called and paid for—gold was not 
wanting. Nearly all were smoking; and the gas- 
lights in the room loomed through the tobacco 
mist like the sun in a fog. 

Waiters, fagged and weary, with bloodshot 
eyes and languid indifference, threaded their way 
through the dense mass of profligacy, and turned 
with a sneer of contempt from the limited order 
given to them by our travellers, and especially 
from their request for food. At length, however, 
a stale loaf and a lump of dirty butter, with a 








flowing.. Landward, from Bendigo, from Ballarat, 

from Forest Creek, from the Ovens, from all the 

diggings, a constant reflax of miners—some suc- 

cessful, some disappointed, all exhausted, and 

now nearly all craving for excitement—had set in. 

pest Seaward, from England, Scotland, and Ireland, 

busi- | Germany, from America, from China, from 
to be || the crime-tainted shores and convict population 
little | of Tasmania, from all the world, thousands were 

gaid weekly landed on the banks of the Yarra-Yarra— 
siness the “flowing, flowing” river—and on the wharves 
shop- || of Melbourne. To make confusion worse con- 

rown: | founded, every hotel, tavern, and public-house, of 
sin in | whatever name or degree, was full. Every third 
, quite } house had probably become a lodging-house, and 
home |i) &very lodging-house was crammed. In dens of 

yhat a |B) Hine feet square, in the stifling heat of an Austra- 
have & lian sammer—half devoured by fleas of the most 
ayton ; | roclous character, erawled over by myriads of 
was & || Cisgusting beetles, blinded by clouds of mosquitoes, 
hat is, ad menaced by bold and angry rats—men, 
n what Women and children sweltered together by the 
him to n, through the live-long night, to re-commence 
abt, he 4 vain search on the coming day for better accom- 
rer, and modation. Crowds lay stretched on the wharves 
.e; and | ad under sheds: some wandered the streets the 
¢ some- i night through, in vain seeking admission from 
e woul ng-house to lodging-house. Females—ladies 
ser than Mee in the land they had been tempted to leave 
behind them, in com any with husbands, brothers, 

Brown, "Sons, just landed from the emigrant ship— 












mass of questionable cold plum-pudding, was placed 
before them, with a bottle of wine: for which 
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elegant refreshment ten shillings a-head was re- 
quired on the spot. 

“ You won’t be tempted, then P” 

We take up the conversation at the point from 
which we have digressed. 

“Tf I had any remaining hesitation about it,” 
said Layton, looking round, “ this would be enough 
to decide me. I would not spend a month at the 
diggings, among such company, on any rational 
consideration.” 

“ Neither would I, if I were precisely in your 
situation, and with your prospects,” said Effing- 
ham. “ At the same time, you should understand 
that these scenes are only caricatures, and very 
broad ones, of real life at the diggings. At any 
rate, I never saw at the Turon diggings anything 
a tenth part so scandalous and disgusting as we 
have witnessed during the few hours we have been 
in Melbourne. There, it was a comparatively 
well-ordered society, amenable, at any rate, to law 
and good sense and morality. Here, all three seem 
to be abandoned and set at defiance.” 

“Such men as these, however,” rejoined Frank, 
speaking low—for he did not wish to draw upon 
himself the notice of the vile crew by whom he 
was half encircled—“ are not likely to be very 
pleasant neighbours anywhere.” 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” replied Effingham. ‘“ When 
these orgies are over, and the men are back 
again at their work, which they won’t be till they 
are cleared out, you would be surprised ai the 
difference. You would probably find them as mild 
as May-dew, and self-denying as hermits. How- 
ever, I have heard and partly believe that the 


Victoria diggings are a good deal worse than the 
others; and I cannot say that I have much 
stomach for a trial of them ; but needs must, you 
know.” 

“That’s just, sir,” interposed Simeon Barnes, 
observing that Percy made a slight pause—“ that’s 
just what I was a-saying to master Frank here, 


only yesterday. ‘Master Frank,’ says I, ‘I’m 
not so bad off at Hunter’s Creek, along with Tom 
Price and with a look in from you at by-times; 
but, says I, I must have a turn at these diggens.’ 
So, if Mr. Effingham is a-hunting up for recruits, 
I'll enlist.” 

“You may as well take the offer,” said Frank, 
turning to Effingham, with a good-humoured 
laugh. “ You might have a worse.” 

“Mr. M‘Weevil for instance ?” 

“Yes, Mr. M‘Weevil and his partner Morris, 
whom you refused; but who, for all that, won’t be 
long after you, I suppose: that is, if you are still 
determined to go.” 

“ T expect you are right,” said Percy. “It won’t 
be long before they are there, I believe; for they 
have got rid of their farm, or are in a fair way of 
doing it.” 

Frank gave a start of surprise, and perhaps a 
sigh of regret that he could not be their successor. 
He did not say this, however ; but merely remark- 
ed that they must have met with a customer very 
quickly after they had parted from M‘Weevil at 
Parker’s Inn. ‘Then he remembered that Effing- 
ham had stayed behind to hold a conference with 
the partners; and he added, ‘‘ You have altered 
your mind, then, and are going to settle down in 
the bush ?” 





“ No, I hav’n’t,” replied the young gold-finder, 
“T told you, five years ago, that that sort of li’ 
doesn’t suit me; and, however much I may have | 
altered my opinion on some subjects, I have not | 
on that. I cannot bear the thought of living | 
always in Australia. I can’t forget my home, Mr, | 
Layton, and my mother; but you may think me | 
very weak, perhaps, to make such a confession.” | 

“No, I do not,” Frank promptly declared. “| | 
have a mother, too: and if I did not hope to see | 
her in a home of my own in this part of the world, | 
before many years are over, 1 should feel az | 

ou do.” 

** And then,” continued Effingham, in an under. 
tone, “you know about poor dear cousin Luey, 
You may think me outrageously foolish, perhaps ; 
but eight years and more of absence has not 
brushed away my affection for her; and she shall 
be mine yet, if perseverance can bring it about. I | 
see what you are thinking,” he added; “that | 
long before now she may be married, or perhaps | 
dead. She was not either a year ago; but she is | 
poor and perhaps in distress, for the last I heard 
was that my uncle, whom we thought so rich, and | 
perhaps was rich once, had become bankrupt, 
And now you know partly why I must go again 
to the diggings. And this brings me back to our | 
starting-point,” Percy continued; “and if Barnes | 
really means to go, we'll have him as a partner— | 
eh, Abraham? for two are better than one, and | 
three than two.” 

Abraham nodded assent. 

*‘There’s my hand upon it, then,” said Percy, | 
offering it to Simeon’s cordial grasp. ‘ We can | 
settle prelimivaries to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER L. 
ACCOMMODATION FOR A NIGHT. 
“ By the way, Layton,” inquired Percy—after the 
extempore partnership with Barnes, referred to in | 
the previous chapter, had been concluded—* when | 
do you mean to leave this town of little-ease?” =| 

“TI would turn my back on it at sun-rise to- | 
morrow,” Frank answered very quickly, “if I | 
could; but I cannot guide my own movements. | 
I had a letter from my mother a week or two ago, | 
which ought to have reached me earlier, asking 
me to meet a certain cousin of mine who was just 
on the point, when my mother wrote, of leaving 
England for Melbourne.” 

“ When is their ship expected, do you —— 
or, rather, when was it expected to reach Mel 
bourne P” > 

While Frank was referring to the letter, which 
he took from his pocket-book, to refresh his 
memory in this and other particulars, a temporary 
lull in the gabble of voices around brought to his 
ears a few words spoken by a rough-coated indi- 
vidual near, and caused him to look up. 

“ Well, I come out in the ‘ Alligator,’ mate ; and 
an old rotten stick she was, and the captain ought 
to be made——” : 

The remainder of the sentence was drowned ina 
fresh tumult,and Frank turned to the speaker 
an unprepossessing looking man enough 
courteously inquired if he had mentioned the name 
of the “Alligator,” as a designation of an emigrant 
ship? ‘To which the man replied that he had. _ 

Recently come in?” Frank ventured to ask. 
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“ Ay, recent,” said the man, civilly ; “a fort- 
night ago come to-morrow. She had a quicker 
than was thought for—the old hulk! and 

a good thing that was.” 
“Unfortunate for me, though,” said Frank, 
with a perplexed look. ‘“ Had she many passen- 
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ee Hadn't she? Did you ever see maggots in a 





























































































‘I | \| rich old stilton, sir P ‘cause if you hav’n’t, I have; 
ee || and that’s something like the old ‘ Alligator ’ and 
ld, | her passengers.” 
as |f'| “Do you know what has become of them ?” 
i Layton next asked; for the man’s tone did not 
er | | repel his advances. 
cy. “Do I know what's become on ’em ?” the man 
pS ; | repeated, with a look of amazement. ‘“ Do I know 
not | what's become of last year’s swallows? I reckon 
hall | | not : only here’s one of the ‘ Alligator’s ’ passengers, 
oe meaning myself—Jack Brown ; and there’s another 
that | somewhere not far off, and she’s Martha Brown. 
aps | And that’s all I know or want to know ; only, let 
1¢ is | them say what they like, all I say is, that this 
eard | Melbourne isn’t a bad place for a man as has got 
‘and |fMB\| such things as these;” and Mr. Brown proudly 
rupt, | held out his hands for inspection. As hard as 
ain | horn they seemed, and of the colour of unbaked 
o our | MR)! bricks. 
arnes ||| “Iam glad you have found it so, my friend,” 
ner— || || Frank rejoined, willing to keep up the conversa- 
, and | tion, “But about your fellow-passengers? Of 
course you did not know them all; but perhaps 
'| you may remember one by the name of Jenkins ?”’ 
Perey, “A shortish fellow, shabby-genteel like, full of 
e can | brag, always smoking when he wasn’t eating P” 
\fm| Mr. Brown said, suggestively. 
“T really cannot answer to the truthfulness of 
S description,” Frank replied, laughing ; “ for 
have no personal acquaintance with the man, 
ter the though I fancy that you and I may mean the same 
d to in Mr. Jenkins. Had he a wife with him P” 
“when | “Hadn’t he? a little bit of a milk-and-water 
ep” thing, with a couple of brats that were always 
rise to: | making more noise than they were worth,” said 
“if I | theuncomplimentary Mr. Brown. “I knew them, 
ements. MM you see, because they were in our mess.” 
wo ago, “Well, you don’t happen to know what has 
, asking me of this same Jenkins and his wife since 
yas just they landed, do you, Mr. Brown ?” 
leaving “No, nor don’t want, sir, begging your pardon,” 
replied the man. “I saw enough of them as it 
appose ? was. The last time was on the beach, seated on 
ch Mel- the top of a heap of rubbish, the woman wringing 
‘ her hands, and erying—natural enough, and I 
wr, which J don’t blame Aer ; and the man was throwing his 
resh his i hat on the ground and tearing his hair, and crying 
sm porary like a big baby. I hav’n’t seen them since. But 
‘ht to his Hi I reckon,” Mr. Brown added, after a moment’s 
ted indi 9 reflection, “that they’d been expecting to be met, 
and were disappointed.” 
nate ; and “And you cannot give me an idea of where 
ain ought J these poor creatures are to be found now ?” Frank 
: asked with an air of concern. 
wned ina “Not a morsel on it, sir,” said the man. “ But 
speaker [i [should say they might be picked up at Canvass 
ngh—and Town, perhaps; if so be the man hasn’t hung his- 
the name i sell, and the woman drownded her-self:” and, 
eign — perhaps of the colloquy, Mr. Brown moved 
16 ad. E ay. 
d to ask. “This is rather embarrassing,” said Frank, 








turning to his own friends again. “I should be 
sorry to leave Melbourne without finding out these 
poor cousins, and what they are doing; but I can 
afford neither time nor money for a long search.” 

“Pll go with you, if you will allow me,” said 
Percy ; “and I am not sorry you have something 
for us to do here ; for I should have been compelled 
to ask you to stop at Melbourne another day or 
two, to allow time for Morris and M‘Weevil to 
come in.” 

“ Morris and M‘Weevil !” 

“ Yes; the truth is, Layton, I have made an in- 
vestment, and have agreed to take their farm off 
their hands.” 

“You!” exclaimed Frank. “ Why, I understand 
you that you——” 

“That I have no turn for farming ; that’s true 
enough: but I may have a turn for bargaining, 
for all that. I don’t know why I should beat 
about the bush. The fact is, I fancied you would 
like to have the run, and so——”’ 

** But, my good fellow,” said Frank in astonish- 
ment, “ you——” ; 

“Don’t cry before you are hurt, Layton. I 
fancy the thing can be arranged for cur mutual 
advantage.” : 

“T don’t see how,” said Frank, musingly. 

“Why, say that I lay down the money for the 
stock, which you know is not very large, and you 
pay me interest for it till you can wipe off the 
principal; wouldn’t that do? The fatt is,” he 
added—* and this you know as well as I do, 
perhaps—Morris and M‘Weevil are exceedingly 
embarrassed, and nearly hard up. They must 
have money down for the stock, and then will be 
glad to give up the farm. They are coming to 
Melbourne to make the transfer and pocket the 
money, and then they will be off to the diggings. 
The question is, therefore, will you take the bar- 
gain off my hands P” 

“ But,” said Frank, still 
returning to England——’ 

‘When I have made my fortune at the diggings, 
if I am to make it,” replied Percy ; “but that 
may never be, or it may be some time hence—all 
is uncertain. Well, isn’t it better for me to secure 
what I have already got in the way I propose, 
than to squander it as these fellows round us are 
doing? And then, if I do return home before 
you have cleared off the debt, there are lawyers in 
Victoria, and I can tie you down as tight as you 
please, and shall have a hold on your run, or farm, 
or whatever you call it. It will be something for 
poor Percy to say, when he does get home, if ever 
he does,” he added, with a smile and a sigh— 
“that he has a large estate in the colonies.” 

* Still,” said Frank, “ this is a stretch of confi- 
dence on your part that your knowledge of me 
does not warrant, and——” 

“Didn't I tell you,” continued Effingham, 
interrupting the young bushman, “that I had 
heard all about you from Mr. Bracy? Besides, 
‘one good turn deserves another,’ and so we may 
consider that affair settled. And now, about to- 
morrow.” 

We need not pursue the conversation further. 
At a late hour, but without any sign of a cessation 
of the confusion and dissipation of the inn, the 
four travellers sought the resting-place which they 


puzzled, “ you speak of 
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had been promised, Following a woman through | 
a multiplicity of passages, and up many steep and 
dirty stairs, they reached at last a loft beneath 
the roof, so low as to compel a stooping posture 
everywhere but in the middle of the wretched | 
apartment. It was without window; and the 
floor was a temporary platform of loose boards laid 
on the uneven rafters of the building. A heap ot 
bedding, thrown into a corner confusedly, was the 
extent of the accommodation afforded for sleeping ; 
and a further examination did not add to the 
agreeableness of the prospect. <A single towel, 
black and dingy, was suspended from a nail in the 
roof, and a jug of water, full of life and motion, 
completed the accommodation for the toilette. 

“A suvrin, gentlemen, if you please,” said the 
woman. The sovereign was paid, and the closing 
of the door shut out from them the din of the 
world below. 


THE FOOT-POST. 


Tue great “circulating medium” which under- 
takes and performs the herculean task of daily 
disseminating the epistolary correspondence of 
her. majesty’s lieges to all parts of her majesty’s 
dominions, may without any great stretch of ima- 
gination be compared to a monster tree, whose 
root is in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and whose rami- 
fications extend in all directions to the utmost 
limits of the empire. Its branches are the rail- 
ways—its fruit-bearing boughs are the provincial 
officers—and, if the comparison be allowed, its 
ultimate twigs are the foot-posts, to whom we are 


about to introduce the reader; not the peripatetic 
postman, be it understood, of town or city, who in 
liveried hat and coat of red colour perambulates 
the streets from morn to night, arousing the 
echoes and the servant-maids with his double rap, 
and bringing us news of our country cousins; 


but a personage of a very different stamp, and 
whose habits present a remarkable contrast to 
those of his metropolitan brethren. 

Any one who would take the pains to study our 
system of post-office management would make the 
discovery, sooner or later, that, notwithstanding 
the marvellous efficiency of the whole machine, 
and the rather alarming complication it presents 
at the first view, it is distinguished as much by 
the remarkable economy practised in its vast ex- 
penditure as by any other phenomenal indication 
which it exhibits, If some of those minor func- 
tionaries who work the hardest complain of this, as 
they are apt to do sometimes, it is a fault, if a 
fault at all, of which the public reap the benefit, 
and shows that the plan of operations which 
enables us, if need be, to send a letter five hundred | 
miles for a penny is not likely to be defeated for 
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want of the requisite economy in its prosecution 
and superintendence. Responsible services must | 
of course be remunerated upon a liberal scale, or | 
they would not be undertaken by persons upon 
whom implicit reliance could be placed; but there 
is no reason why labours purely mechanical should | 
be purchased at a higher price by a government | 
office than by private individuals—and the post- 
office ge on declines to pay a higher price | 
for them. Thus the mail-carts and gigs that run | 
between towns unconnected by railways, if the | 
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distance be but short, are driven by boys at boys 
wages of a few shillings weekly. Thus, too, the 
whole of the postal business of a small town is 
defrayed at an annual cost often less in amount 
than the pay of a single postman in London, 
because it demands the attention of but a few 
hours a week from the managing party. 

It is in connection with the post-master of a 
country town that the services of the rural foot- 
post are called into requisition. Daniel Daisey is 
one of this fraternity, and any day in the year, 
except Sunday, whether it rain or shine, hail or 


blow, he will be found plodding at specified hours | 


along his specified route, through the winding 
field-paths or shady green lanes which define a 
circle of ten or twelve miles in the picturesque 
neighbourhood of . But Dan never completes 
the circle, having always to retrace his steps just 
as he is upon the point of doing so. He is charged || 
to deliver the correspondence of a certain number || 
of farm-houses, gentlemen’s seats, and lone resi- || 
dences, and of one or two small hamlets, which 
all together constitute his beat. Starting in the || 
morning, we will say from A., from the poste || 
master of which place he receives his bundle of 
despatches, he has a three-mile walk to B., which 
lies off to the right; then three miles more to C., 
which is rather to the left; then a mile and a || 
half further along the extreme circumference of his || 
round to D.; again three and a half more in a 
homeward direction to E., which is situated within || 
a couple of miles or so of his starting-point. Here || 
Dan dines upon the contents of his wallet, and || 
waits for four or five hours for the arrival of the | 
afternoon mail, which reaches E. about five o'clock, 
when he returns with a new delivery upon the same 
route, arriving at A. after a tramp of three hours 
or thereabouts. 

We overtook Daniel one night as he was 
trudging along up to his armpits in the standing 
corn. Of course Dan had a tale to tell, and asa 
matter equally of course we iled him into 
telling it. He had delivered all his letters, and 
the unctuous leathern portfolio which hung by a 
strap round his shoulders, and which might have 
served for a pocket-book to a giant, was empty. 
He had travelled on foot five-and-twenty miles 
that day, having to diverge from his regular track 
to an outlying farm; but he showed no symptoms 
of weariness, and most likely felt none. In early 
life he had been a farm labourer in the neighbour- 
hood, and in difficult times had felt the oppression 
of circumstances, and been obliged to avail him- 
self of the asylum of the workhouse as a refuge 
from want. It would appear to have been —s | 
of the policy of his overseer to discourage able- | 
bodied men or lads to remain upon the parish; at | 
any rate, Dan was, or imagined himself, unjustly || 
and oppressively treated in being compelled to: || 
pump water from day to day out of one tank into | 
another, and then back into the first, and so on: |) 
and on for the month together. Dan couldn't | 
stand this “no how,” as he said; and in an evil 
hour, as he was candid enough to acknowledge, | 
quarrelled with the overseer, and by the same 
unfortunate and rash act threw himself into prison. 
Happily, however, the offence, being duly satisfied |) 





by the punishment and a substssive apology, 
left no very durable stain upon his character. 
————— 
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farmer, willing to afford him a chance of retrieving 
it, gave him employment; and soon after the 
member for the county, at the recommendation of 
the farmer, and that of a memorial signed by the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood, procured him 
the appointment which he now holds. The emo- 
Juments are two shillings a day, or about a penny 
a mile for the distance walked. 

When Dan first commenced the circuit, he 
walked his rounds seven days a week; but he soon 
began to feel the need of the rest of the Sabbath. 
In the hopes of obtaining it he memorialised every 
house upon his route, and had the satisfaction of 
procuring the unanimous sanction of the inhabitants 
to defer the delivery of their Sunday’s letters to 
the Monday morning—a fact worth recording as 
expressive of the popular feeling on the subject of 
Sabbath labour in the rural districts. For many 
years past Dan has done no Sunday work, retain- 
ing nevertheless his ied of fourteen shillings a 
week, He is very well content with his lot, which 
places him in point of worldly comforts far above 
his old companions and fellow-labourers in the 
district, whose wages are at the most but nine 
shillingseweekly, His life, however, is not with- 
out its’ i ing the summer, when the 
sun shines the ground is hard, it is all very 
pleasant ; but when theeearth is sodden with the 
wintry rains, and he has to flounder for miles 
through mire and bog than his ankles, the 
labour is increased . His way lies out of 
the beaten road, and for months together during 
the worst season of the year his own footsteps are 
the only traces to be seen on his route, and it is 
not always he can see them, as he has to trudge 
through many hours of darkness. 

His employment, it is evident, affords him much 
leisure, amounting to several hours every day; and 
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was of this, it is but justice to add, he has made a 
ling tolerably good use. He finds reading his chief 
as & ye and all the books he can manage to borrow 
into || @ reads, professing however a preference for 
and || “something substantial” to what is called light 
by 2 || literature. He had profitably read and re-read the 
have. || history of his own country, and was familiar with 
spty. the characters, deeds, and moral worth or worthless- 
niles || ness of the several celebrities of each reign. Of 
rack. || voyages and travels also he had devoured not a 
toms few, and was ready to devour more if he could get 
early them. By way of acquiring some accomplishment, 
bout |) he had taught himself short-hand, though without 
ssion ay definite idea that it would be of much use to 
him- him, “Still,” said he, “when people talk about 
efuge it, 'm glad to have some knowledge of what they 
part are talking about.” Dan is a married man, and 





has a couple of young children, and by the time 
they are old enough to learn, there is no doubt but 





justly: | he will have qualified himself to teach them some- 
ed to: | worth knowing. 

x into ¢ foot-post does not in every instance rigidly 
80 On | correspond to his name, inasmuch as he does not 
—_ | always travel on foot; and it may happen that his 
ne 





| Wages are greater or less than Daniel’s, being cal- 


















ledge, || HM) culated according to the distance he has to travel. 

same | Mi) The post is sometimes filled by men, and on rare 
peieoe weasions even by women (at least the duty is per- 
tisfied by them), who are the possessors of small 
ology> | MI pay or donkey-carts, and who are thus enabled 





er. 








Weombine the office of carrier, on a very modest 














scale, with that of postman. We were referred to 
one who is a brewer, and who will convert a peck 
of malt for you into its equivalent in table-beer, 
and deliver it along with the morning paper or 
your London correspondence; and to another who 
is a gardener, disseminating the fruits of the earth 
together with his epistolary missives. But it is 
of course necessary for these two-stringed instru- 
ments of communication that their route should lie 
along a practicable road, and not, like that of Dan 
Daisey, through by-ways and over ploughed fields. 

Humble as is the occupation of foot-post in a 
rural district, and moderate as are the gains derived 
from it, it is yet one for which there is no lack of 
candidates whenever a vacancy occurs. When that 
is the case it rarely happens that the post is filled 
up by a stranger to the neighbourhood. The 
appointment is in the gift of the county member, 
and even whew he declines to trouble himself to 
nominate a suecessor, the postal authorities in 
London are in the habit of deferring to the recom- 
mendations of the inhabitants of the district, and 
electing that candidate whovean produce the most 
respectable testimonials as to his trustworthiness. 
It is worth noticing here, how:in small — a 
great principle is adhered to, Our municipal in- 
stitutions nourish and strengthen the principle of 
self-government, of which they are the offspring ; 
and cine i — in the capital recognise the 
principle, and by encouraging its operation secure 
the-most efficient serviees; and at the same time 


save themselves a world of trouble. In a country 


governed upon the centralizing plan, the meanest 
as well as highest functionary is appointed by 


the central power, and, being responsible to no 
one by whom his conduct is observed, may be 
negligent of his duty and mischievous to the com- 
monwealth, and yet remain in office so long as it 
suits his own convenience to do so. 





CRONSTADT. 


St. Pererssure is situated on the low swampy 
grounds and islands near the mouth of the river 
Neva, which falls into the head, or extremity, of 
the gulf of Finland. The citadel of St. Peters- 
burg is designed more to overawe and subject 
the city than to defend it against a foreign foe. 
In fact, a glance at any plan will show that, so far 
from protecting it, the great citadel could not fire 
in any direction without destroying the best parts 
of the city it ostensibly guards. The real and 
only shield to the magnificent capital of the czar 
is Cronstadt, and if 7¢ fails, St. Petersburg will be 
at once exposed to all the horrors of bombardment 
and conflagration. 

Cronstadt is situated in a shallow bay, or wide 
portion of the gulf of Finland, about sixteen miles 
from the termination of the gulf, and nineteen 
miles from St. Petersburg, which is on the Neva 
some three miles up its delta of mouths. The 
bay of Cronstadt is shallow, not averaging above 
two fathoms, and all vessels of size discharge their 
cargoes at Cronstadt, as there is not a draught of 
water more than eight or at most ten feet up to 
St. Petersburg itself. Therefore Cronstadt is at 
once the port and the fortress of the capital, and 
in whatever light it is regarded, is one of the most 
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important places in all the Russian dominions. 
Cronstadt is built on the long low island of Kot- 
linsi Ostroff, or Kettle Island, and a traveller 
informs us that it obtained this singular designa- 
tion from the following humorous circumstance. 
“The island exchanged its former Finnish 
name of Retusari, or Rat Island, for its pre- 
sent, when the armed delegates of Peter the 
Great, in the year 1703, drove off the Swedes. 
The latter, in retreating, left nothing behind them 
but a great camp-kettle, which the Russian con- 
querors reared in triumph on a pole as a trophy of 
victory, and immediately named the island after it.” 
This island lies in the centre of the bay, and 
is almost an equal distance between both shores. 
Peter the Great at once saw that it would form 
the key to his projected capital, and forthwith 
commenced the fortifications, which have ultimately 
become gigantic and of tremendous strength. The 
town, harbours, and main fortresses are situated 
at the south-east or broadest end of the island, 
and consequently nearest to the capital. The 
western extremity tapers away to a long narrow 
int, and the whole island is naturally desolate, 
its surface being sandy or swampy, and strewn 
with blocks of granite, which are of great use for 
building. 
‘y The population of Cronstadt is about 30,000, or 
35,000, but the garrison is always very numerous ; 





and also large gangs of convicts are kept at work 
in the harbours, quays, and fortifications. The 
town itself is in no respect remarkable. The 
houses are chiefly of a single story, and the chief 
buildings are the churches—Russian, Lutheran, 
Roman Catholic, and English—hospitals, barracks, 
etc. In summer, Cronstadt is one of the gayest 
and busiest places conceivable, the whole bay 
swarming with vessels of every size and kind; 
but in winter, of course, it is lifeless, being frozen 
up four or five months, when commerce and labour 
generally are necessarily suspended. Incalculable 
sums of money have been spent on Cronstadt to 
render it what it is: art has done everything, and 
nature comparatively nothing. The harbours and 
docks are truly wonderful works, and are so mag- 
nificently built that they suggest the idea of a 
despotic power, having at its nod and bid tens of 
thousands of workmen—and such, in fact, is the 
case. We suspect that the pyramids of Egypt, 
and the other mighty works of antiquity, were 
built much on the same principle as modern Cron- 
stadt. An autocrat can do marvels. He speaks— 
and it is done! 

The northern portion of the bay, or that between 
the island and the coast of Finland, is full of sand- 
banks, and to render it altogether unnavigable by 
ships of any size, artificial obstructions have long 
ago been placed, so that it is the southern passage 
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tly which requires to be mainly defended ; and 
accordingly we find that this side of the island 
bristles with castles, and forts, and batteries with- 
out end. The whole number of cannon mounted 
cannot be much less than 1000: perhaps many 
more have recently been added ; and at the present 
time it is said that 20,000 to 30,000 troops are in 
garrison, and as many more will doubtless be sent, 
if necessary. 

There are three nearly parallel harbours: the 
Man-of-war harbour, which is inclosed by an im- 
mense mole, and will contain about forty ships of 
the line; the Middle haven, where ships of war 
are completed and fitted for sea; and the Mer- 
chants’ harbour, which will contain a thousand 
vessels at a time. Russian men-of-war are built at 
the dockyards of St. Petersburg, but they are sent 
te Cronstadt Middle haven to be fitted out. How 
can a huge line-of-battle ship float down, is the 
question. The answer to this is at once a sample 
of Russian ingenuity and Russian stupidity and 
obstinacy. With enormous labour the entire hull 
of a man-of-war is placed in a “ camel,” and thus 
floated to Cronstadt ; but why build ships at such 
a place as St. Petersburg? Why not make Cron- 
stadt the naval building-yard, and thus save 
enormous expense? - Mr. Kohl in a few words ex- 
plains what “camels” are. He says they are “ gi- 
gantic chests, big enough to hold a ship of the line. 
When the hull is built, and is ready to be sent 
down the Neva, such a chest is brought into the 
admiralty dockyard, and filled with water till it 
sinks so deeply as to admit the vessel to float in 
through an aperture in the side. This done, the 
water is pumped out again, when the ‘ camel’ 
begins to rise, till at last it is enabled to float 
down the river with its singular passenger. It is 
then towed by a steam-vessel to Cronstadt, and 
generally without accident, if wind and weather 
are favourable.” 

We may here observe that the water at Cron- 
| stadtis fresh, and that, owing to this circumstance, 
as is generally asserted and believed, the Russian 
ships of war decay rapidly. Certainly, owing either 
to this or some other cause, Russian ships both in 
the Baltic and the Black Sea are unserviceable in 
less than one half the average time that English 
-men-of-war continue seaworthy. A long canal 
runs from the Middle haven up to a very large 
dock to repair men-of-war. As there is no tide, 
the immense basin of the dock is pumped dry by 
a steam-engine. Magazines containing naval 
stores of every description are built along the 
north side of this haven ; and to the eastward of 
it are several powder-magazines rising out of the 
water. The foundations and walls of all the docks, 
harbours, and forts are solid granite, built in the 
most costly and substantial manner. Enormous 
granite bastions protect the harbours alike from the 
assaults of the waves and of an enemy. The pre- 
sent emperor has throughout his reign never ceased 
to yearly improve and increase the works of Cron- 
stadt in every respect, and the sums he alone must 
have expended on these objects would amount to 
many millions sterling. Justa century and a half 
have been requisite for the rise and formation of 
this mighty stronghold of despotism. Will it 
prove impregnable after all? He would be a bold 
man who would answer this query in a decisive 








tone at the moment we write this; but that it is 
inferior in terrible strength both to Gibraltar and 
to Malta, we personally believe. That art has done 
all it can to render Cronstadt almost unassailable, 
we are willing to believe; but what has nature 
done? Little or nothing, we again repeat. Now 
Gibraltar is perched on a vast rock, so high, and 
rising so perpendicular, as to be almost inaccessi- 
ble ; and Malta is not merely defended by the most 
stupendous fortifications and batteries of cannon of 
the largest calibre, but these forts and these batte- 
ries are built on rocks several hundred feet above 
the level of the sea. The tongue of land, or rather 
of limestone rock, on which the city of Valetta 
itself stands, is at least two hundred feet high. 
When the French surrendered Malta to the British, 
it was not owing in the least to the valour and 
skill of our people, but solely because our fleets 
blockaded the island so closely that the unfortunate 
garrison were literally starved into submission, 
after they had endured most awful privations. But 
Cronstadt is a low island, and if such a floating 
castle as the “ Duke of Wellington” can only ap- 
proach near enough, her heavy guns would be 
fought on a tolerably equal level with those of the 
Cronstadt batteries. 

We will now glance at the outer forts and bat- 
teries defending Cronstadt on the southern side, ac- 
cording to a plan lying before us, and which we 
believe to be an accurate one. Just off the Mer- 
chants’ harbour there is the Menschikoff fort, 
mounting 44 guns ; and opposite it is Cronshlott, 
or Cron castle, built on an island, and mounting 
36 guns. Much further out in the bay, to the 
south-westward, is the rocky isle of Risbank, de- 
fended by 50 guns, and another little islet near it, 
called Risbanksid, also has a battery. Along the 
west side of the Merchants’ harbour, no less than 
70 guns and 12 mortars are mounted; and at 
intervals to the westward are rocks, all crowned 
with formidable forts and batteries. Of these we 
must especially mention Peter the First’s fort of 
24 guns; the Citadel battery; fort Alexander, 
72; and fort Constantine, 50 guns. On the long 
western promontory is Michael’s redoubt ; and on 
the coast of the island opposite to fort Constan- 
tine is Peter's fort. On the north side of the 
island towards its extremity is Catherine fort; 
and to the eastward of it is another, Alexander’s 
fort, or citadel, apparently of immense size. This 
brief and imperfect enumeration will give some 
idea of the means of defence possessed by the 
Russians, and how impossible it will be to force a 
passage up to St. Petersburg without an awful and 
probably protracted combat. 

In concluding this brief paper, we may fittingly 
say a few words about the Russian navy. Peter 
the Great—to whom Russia owes its rise from the 
condition of a mere heterogeneous cluster of bar- 
barous countries, to the exalted rank of a mighty 
though yet only half-civilized empire—founded the 
navy, and every succeeding czar and czarina has 
endeavoured to steadily improve and augment it. 
English shipwrights have been for a long series 
of years invited over to give instruction in the art 
of building ships ; and English naval officers have 
always found a ready welcome, and received com- 
missions according to their rank and merit. The 
Russians are essentially a non-maritime people. 
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They have no taste for the sea, and nature seems 
to have never designed them to become seamen. 
The Finlanders are good sailors, and Russia mainly 
relies on them to man her fleets; but as to the 
real Russians proper, they are about the most 
worthless and helpless men in the world on board 
aship. Speaking of the anxiety which the Rus- 
sian government has always manifested to induce 
foreign seamen to join their service, the intelligent 
traveller we before quoted observes, that “ the 
wretched pay of the Russian mariner, which is not 
much higher than the soldier’s, the severe disci- 
pline to which he is subjected, the contempt of 
foreigners for the lower class of Russians, and 
their consequent unwillingness to serve with them 
on equal terms, are circumstances which render a 
mingling of foreign and Russian soldiers almost 
impossible. As the Russians did not become 
sailors through the natural effect of circumstances, 
or by their own will, but at the command of a 
master, there was nothing to be done but to select 
candidates for the sea, as they did for the land 
service, from the shepherds and husbandmen of 
the interior. Of the 30,000 sailors now serving 
in the Russian fleet, at least 24,000 have grown 
up at the plough and spade, and but 2000 or 3000 
at the utmost have served any kind of apprentice- 
ship on the Black Sea, or in the fishing-trade on 
the northern and White seas, and on the great 
rivers of the country.” 

Bat how is it possible for the Russians ever to 
become good sailors when they have such a small 
merchant navy to recruit the fleet, and that fleet 
is itself regularly frozen up nearly six months, and 
inactive eight months in the year? Finally, we 
have only space to add the historical fact, that the 
English fleet blockaded the Russian fleets in Revel 
and Cronstadt during the reign of Catherine 1, 
but no battle ensued between them. In 1827 a 
Russian squadron fought in conjunction with the 
English and French, under the command-in-chief 
of admiral Codrington, at the battle of Navarino, 
where the Turks were utterly defeated — those 
very Turks on whose behalf we are now about to 
fight the Russians, who less than a generation ago 
aided us in chastising them! Time does indeed 
bring about strange changes. 





A REPORTER IN THE BRITISH SENATE. 
NO. IV.—THE DECLARATION OF WAR. 
THIRTY-NINE years of peace with Europe have 
passed away, and we are now on the point of en- 
gaging in a mighty and probably protracted 
struggle, to preserve the independence of an ally 
and the integrity of his dominions. Of that con- 
test no one will venture to predicate the extent or 
issues. But our intention is not now to discuss 
the great question of European territorial limita- 
tions ; our present purpose is to offer a sketch of 
the formalities attendant upon a declaration of 
war, so far as they occurred in our great assem- 
blies of hereditary and representative legislators. 
The record will form an interesting subject for 
retrospection when peace shall again revisit our 
land, which we fervently trust may soon be the 

case. 
“"Twere long to tell, and sad to trace,” the 





various phases of the dispute which has resulted 
in the present unhappy crisis ; but we shall con. 
tent ourselves with observing, that towards the 
middle of March, in the best-informed circles all 
hope of permanent peace was abandoned. The 
ultimatum and the ultimatissimum had been re- 
jected; the “last words” and the “more last. 
words” proved alike unpalatable to the two great 
mediating powers ; and as the month approached 
its close, it was everywhere felt that a declaration 
of war might almost daily be expected ; and the 
newspapers were scanned with an eager sadness for 
a copy of that document which was all that re- 
mained to make the inevitable declaration un fait 
accompli. It was not, however, till Saturday, the 
25th of March, that the date of the declaration 
was publicly and definitively announced. It was 
then stated that her majesty would address the 
houses of parliament with respect to it on the 
following Monday evening. 

Monday came, and with it crowds of well- 
dressed persons, who occupied every available space 
for “strangers” in both houses of parliament. 
In the house of lords, the earl of Aberdeen rose 
early in the evening, putting an instant stop to 
the buzz of conversation, and in the midst of 
solemn silence he announced a “ message from the 
crown,” and moved that it be read by the lord 
chancellor. That noble and learned lord, with his 
wig and robes of office, advanced, with a stately 
and imposing air, a step or two from the woolsack, 
and read in a clear, firm voice, the address of her 
majesty, which was couched in the following terms: 

“Vicrorra R.—Her majesty thinks it proper 
to acquaint the house of lords that the negotia- 
tions in which her majesty, in concert with her 
allies, has for some time past been engaged with 
his majesty the emperor of all the Russias, have 
terminated, and that her majesty feels bound to 
afford active assistance to her ally the sultan 
against unprovoked aggression,” &c. &c. Imme- 
diately afterwards the same address was announced 
by lord John Russell in the house of commons. 
The speaker there ordered it to be brought up, 
which being done, that functionary read it from 
his chair; and in both houses the debate thereon 
was reserved for the ensuing Friday. 

In the meantime, the only formality yet remain- 
ing was complied with in that curious but im- 
portant periodical, the “ London Gazette,” on the 
following Wednesday, by the publication of her 
majesty’s formal “ declaration of war,” which 
gave a clear and most impartial réswme of the 
whole dispute, and then concluded by asserting 
what we regret to say cannot be denied—that 
peace was no longer consistent with honour, and 
therefore must be exchanged for a state of war. 

Friday came, and, with the adjourned debate, 
increased excitement. Bewildered “ strangers” 
were hurrying to and fro; and reporters might 
have been seen, by those who knew them, walking 
calmly and quietly in, with a staid and anxious 
expression of countenance—the invariable accom- 
paniment of what is termed a “heavy night.” 
They enter that antique little archway over which 
is inscribed, “ For Reporters only,” and having 
deposited their hats and overcoats in the room 
appropriated to their use, they emerge one by one, 
with their little note-books and pencils in hand, 
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|| eur view. 
| which it is needless to observe was filled in every 















































cross the lobby, and enter a similar archway, bear- 
ing the same inscription, which leads. to their 
gallery in the house of peers. There a coup d’eil 
of the most splendid character presented itself to 
ind us was the “ strangers’ gallery,” 


part. On either side of us were the little galleries 


'| which are appropriated by members of the lower 


house, which were also inconveniently full. The 
peeress’s gallery, on a level with ours, fringes 
yound, as it were, the rest of this gorgeous apart- 


| ment; and on this occasion it was filled to its 


utmost capacity with the noblest of the noble, the 
wealthiest of the wealthy, and the fairest of the 


\| fair, among the choicest specimens of the mothers 
| and daughters of Britain’s aristocracy. 


The day 
was remarkably fine, and the setting sun shone 


|| down upon the assembly through the magnificent 
i stained glass windows, lending additional splendour 
|| to the gems and jewels and costly garments of the 
| fair spectators, and causing their little gallery, as 


| itwere, to encircle the gorgeous chamber with a 
| blaze of brilliance. All the ministers were at their 
| posts, supported by a goodly array of their adhe- 


| 
| 


| the noble earl had given. 
\| time,” said his 
|| invoke the blessing of God when entering on 


| rents; and the opposition benches were unusually 


full, Every spot before the throne and below the 
bar was also taken possession of. 

Early in the evening, the earl of Roden—in a 
brief speech, which reflected honour upon him, and 
which was singularly solemn, pointed, and appro- 
priateasked the earl of Aberdeen, as the head of 
the government, whether it was the intention of 
the ministers of the crown to advise her majesty 
to set apart a day for the purpose of public humi- 
liation and prayer to Almighty God, to protect 
our brave countrymen in all their dangers by flood 
and field, and to assist us as a nation in the efforts 
we were making for the benefit of Europe, and to 


|| give suecess to her majesty’s forees both by sea 
and land. The earl of Aberdeen replied in the 


affirmative; and, with singular appropriateness, 
his grace the archbishop of Canterbury rose and 
expressed his gratification at the assurance which 
“There was never a 
, “ when we could more justly 


hostilities than at present; for we were actuated 
by no selfish motives, but by a desire to protect 
great national interests; and he trusted we should 
receive the divine blessing.” 

His grace having thus brought this point to a 
satisfactory termination, the debate on the address 
began, and was full of interest to lovers of logic, 
of oratory, of learning, and of statesmanship, what- 
ever their political views might be. 

The same may be-said of the debate which was 
then also going on in the house of commons. 














Here, too, all those portions of the house appro- 
priated to “ strangers” were fully occupied; and 
the ladies, who were hidden behind the floriated 
grating just over our gallery, were unusually chatty. 

The speaker having read the message, the debate 
at once began. We shall not, however, venture to 
give a report, or even a summary, of the speechify- 
ing. We had quite sufficient scope for the exercise 
of our tastes in that direction to gratify the most 
ardent admirer of the mystic craft, or of the 


| “oratory” of the said senators, on the evenings in 


question, extending each time to about ten hours 
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of severe labour, in reporting the speeches and in 
the transcription of our notes for the next day’s 
paper. This was quite enough for us all; and, if 
the whole truth must be told, by not a few it was 
deemed somewhat over the mari, and jokes were 
made about the ten hours bill. We shall only 
add, therefore, that in spite of Mr. Brotherton and 
his sanatory suggestions about early going to bed, 
the debate in the commons was kept up till two 
o’elock in the morning, which left some of the 
reporters, at four and even half-past four o'clock, 
“writing out” and “doing into English” the 
lengthened remarks of honourable gentlemen, who, 
at that time, had been probably a couple of hours 
or more very quietly reposing in the arms of 
Morpheus. 

On the following Monday (April 3), the house 
met at half-past two o’elock, instead of four, which 
is the usual hour, for the purpose of proceeding, 
as previously agreed to, in a body with the honse 
of peers to her majesty at Buckingham Palace, 
to present an answer to her address. The palace- 
yard gradually filled with an eager crowd, who 
began to assemble a little after one o'clock to see 
the peers and commons come down. As the various 
celebrities drove up, the more remarkable men 
were cheered with a fairness and impartiality which 
seemed to indicate that the popular applause was 
on that occasion bestowed on those who would 
have the principal influence in the conduct of the 
coming struggle, without respect to political ante- 
cedents. The police had some trouble in keeping 
back the multitude, so as to permit the approach 
of the carriages with their noble occupants. 

Having made our observations in different parts 
of the crowd, and having heard the Eastern ques- 
tion settled most summarily, and, to their minds, 
most satisfactorily, by a little knot of amateur po- 
liticians who were lounging around a lamp-post, 
we proceeded to the house of lords, where we 
found their lordships assembled in considerable 
numbers, and presenting a very varied and strik- 
ing appearance, in their fine court dresses and 
brilliant uniforms. Their lordships’ names were 
called over—commencing with the junior baron, 
and so proceeding to the highest noble—to which 
about fifty peers responded, the whole of whom 
wore either the court dress or some uniform. 
Those who were not so attired did not accompany 
the procession. Their lordships then left the 
house, preceded by the lord chancellor and his 
mace-bearer, and, accompanied by the archbishop of 
Canterbury and the bishops of London, Oxford, 
and Llandaff, passed through the lobbies to the 
grand entrance, whence they proceeded in a body 
to her majesty at Buckingham Palace. The lord 
chancellor wore a full dress (black) robe, and lord 
Campbell wore a suit of black velvet. 

We next proceeded along the corridors to “ our 
gallery” in the house of commons, where a very 
impressive scene was witnessed. The house not 
being opened, a stern custodian guarded the door, 
and all we were permitted was a glance through 
the glass in the said door. The “noble lords,” 
“honourable,” “honourable and gallant,” and 
“ honourable and learned gentlemen,” came drop- 
ping in by twos and threes. It was an interesting 
sight. Some were in the ordinary dress, others in 
that antiquated costume known as the “court 
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dress,” others in military uniforms of various 
kinds. In fact, many very ordinary men, in a 

neral way, became transformed into very formi- 
able looking soldiers. Some of the young scions 
of the nobility, who would have probably passed 
their entire existence without attracting a single 
observation from the “ strangers,” so called, who are 
in the house, and who possibly might never even 
have caught our eyes, now challenged attention 
from every one present by the brilliancy of the 
elegant uniforms of the “crack” regiments, as 
they are termed, to which they have the honour to 
belong. Besides the regiments of the line, both 
horse and foot, there were representatives of the 
yeomanry and deputy lieutenants of counties. 
The Windsor uniform, or privy councillor’s dress, or 
whatever may be its exact and proper designation, 
is a blue, close, civil uniform, embroidered with 
gold, and was worn by the present government, 
and the leading members of the late administra- 
tion. 

The tout ensemble of the house was gorgeous 
in the extreme, contrasting remarkably with its 
ordinary appearance. Naval and military men now 





walked up the house with all the dignity which 
attaches to the defenders of their country, instead 
of walking quietly and modestly in, as they are | 
wont to do upon other occasions. | 
At length, punctual to the moment, the doors | 
were thrown suddenly open, and there was a loud 
cry in a sonorous tone, “Mr. Speaker! Mr. | 
Speaker!” Conversation instantaneously ceased ; | 
members rushed to their places ; and swords were | 
jingling in the confusion, and almost throwing 
some of their wearers down. All stood up, with 
their hats off, to receive “ Mr. Speaker!” Lord 
Charles Russell was the first who appeared upon 
the scene, bearing the mace, and walking just be- 
fore the speaker; both were in full dress. Both 
‘sides of the house bowed as the speaker passed 
along; and, with a courteous smile upon his coun- 
tenance, that pattern of public politeness, refine- 
ment, and gentlemanly bearing, bowed several 
times in his turn as he proceeded to his chair. 
The mace having been deposited in its place upon 
the table, the speaker was seated, and the chaplain 
of the house, who had entered with them, took up 
his usual position. The speaker rose, the chaplain 
opened his book, and the entire assembly assumed 
an attitude of devotion, while the reverend gen- 
tleman read, in a clear firm voice, the usual 
prayers with which the legislature is wont to 
invoke the blessing of God upon the proceedings 
of the evening. It is a remarkable fact, that 
several little irregularities transpired on this 
novel occasion. We have, asa nation, been so long 
accustomed to peace, that it seemed to have been 
difficult, even with the multitude of officials con- 
nected with the house, fully to provide for so unu- 
sual an event as a declaration of war. As an 
evidence of this, we may notice a circumstance 
which took place on this occasion, and which has 
never before occurred during the memory of any 
one who was then present. In the strangers’ gal- 
lery two parties contrived to be present during the 
whole of the an the official of that part of the 
house, who should have seen to their removal, hav- 
ing, We presume, been otherwise engaged in spe- 


| more superficial observer of the lord mayor's state 





cial duties ; and thus, not being within sight of the 





vigilant sergeant-at-arms, the intruders escaped 
unnoticed. 

Prayers being over, the reporters were admitted, 
and all eye-glasses were instantly adjusted to take 
a circumspective view of the novelties of the scene 
béfore them. Lord John Russell appeared at the 
bar, and announced that he had her majesty's com. 
mands to inform the house that her majesty would 
receive them at three o’clock with the answer to 
the address ; and that the house would re-assemble 
at half-past five o’clock. This statement having 
been acknowledged by the honourable members, 
the speaker left the chair, and was just going off 
without the invariable formality of being preceded 
by the mace-bearer. The circumstances of the 
ease are happily of so rare an occurrence as fully 
to excuse the oversight; but it elicited consider. 
able laughter at the moment, from both sides of the 
house. The sergeant-at-arms, however, speedily 
presented himself, and the matter was attended to 
in due form. 

We now hurried down to one of the court-yards, 
where we saw the speaker enter his splendid state 
carriage, which, as a whole, might remind the 


equipage; but, in the details, there are material 
differences, which, however, it is not needful for us 
to particularize here. 

In the Palace-yard, the scene was very exciting. 
The density of the crowd completely baffled the 
efforts of the coachmen to respond to the impatient 
beckoning of their masters. At length, however, 
most of the distinguished politicians having been 
accommodated, we sought the company of two of 
our colleagues, and made direct for the park, where 
we arrived in time to witness the whole of the 
procession quietly proceeding to the palace. The 
speaker met with considerable applause, as also did 
most of the members of the government, who 
were at once recognised by the multitude. Mr. 
Disraeli also was saluted with many a hearty 
cheer; for those who differed from him in politics 
could appreciate the many brilliant productions of 
his genius, and the numerous and important ser- 
vices he has rendered to the cause of literature and 
the fine arts. A little knot of reporters, standing 
round a tree, of course did not withhold their re- 
spectful salutations to one of the brightest orna- 
ments of the literary profession to whose orations 
they are called upon to give publicity. Their 
faces, from appearing nightly in the gallery dur- 
ing a series of years, were quite familiar to the 
right honourable gentleman, who acknowledged 
their sincere applause by bowing very respectfully. 

On arriving at Buckingham Palace, her majesty 
received both houses in due form, and was gra- 
ciously pleased to reply to the address in the fol- 
lowing terms:—‘“ My lords and gentlemen—I 
thank you for your loyal and dutiful address. It is 
highly gratifying to me to receive the assurance 
of your co-operation in giving effect to the mea- 
sures which I consider necessary for the honour of 
the crown, and for the welfare of my people.” 

On leaving the palace, the carriages took differ- 
ent directions towards the homes of their occu- 
pants. The leading celebrities were recognise 
and cheered, as also was her grace the duchess of 
Sutherland, who had been in attendance on the 
queen as “ mistress of the robes.” 
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The house of commons resumed its duties at 
half-past five o’clock. In both houses the reply 
as given above was read. Their lordships did not 
sit late; but the house of commons had a long 
debate on the cupidity of some contractors for the 
supply of hay to the forces, who had been guilty of 
making up the weight of one of the trusses with 
a dead lamb. The house of commons adjourned 
at half-past twelve o’clock, and thus brought this 
interesting series of proceedings to a close. 





THE GREAT IMPOSTURE OF THE AGE. 


Tue world repeats itself.’ The things that have 
been, are the things that are. The occurrences of 
every day serve more and more to satisfy us, that 
even the polish of civilization and the clearer light 
of intelligence, now so generally diffused, leave 
mankind, in all its essential attributes, much where 
it was two thousand years ago. The advocates of 
those glowing views of human advancement which 
find so much acceptance in the present day, must 
be sadly perplexed at times to account satisfactorily, 
on their own principles, for the ease with which 
multitudes of well-informed and apparently thought- 
ful persons are beguiled into all sorts of absurdities 
and follies. Some of these social or religious im- 
postors find their dupes chiefly among the higher 
classes of society, by skilfully appealing to their 
esthetic tastes or to a sickly sentimentalism ; 
while other organized frauds are successful to a 
large extent among the humbler, less educated, 
and more impulsive members of the community.. 
Foremost among the latter stands forth, with a 
brow of brazen effrontery, the gigantic imposture 
ofthe Mormon prophet. The extraordinary success 
of this artfully-contrived scheme, did we not re- 
member how scripture has foretold the rise of such 
delusions, would be one of the riddles of the age. 
All attempts to laugh it down have failed; con- 
temptuous silence has been equally ineffectual in 
arresting the adhesion of its infatuated votaries 
and victims; even reason seems to have lost its 
wonted power over its spell-bound devotees. Strong 
men have come forth to wrestle against the mon- 
strous system, and exhibit the wickedness of its 
promoters. Even our Quarterly Reviews do not 
feel it to be beneath their dignity to devote a pro- 
minent place to an examination of its pretensions, 
and expose the perils—social, domestic, political, 
and religions—with which its doctrines and prac- 
tices are fraught. To one of these able contribu- 
tions upon Mormonism, which appears in the last 
number of “The Edinburgh Review,” we would 
all special attention ; and, with the view of bring- 
ing it within the reach of a wider circle of readers, 
we take the liberty of quoting from it two or three 
striking passages. 

The first extract which we give has reference to 
the manuscript composition, which has been palmed 
upon the world under the title of “The Book of 

ormon.” It is as follows :— 


“The readers of Southey’s ‘Doctor’ must re- 
member the quaint passage in which he affects to 
predict that his book will become the scripture of 
& future faith ; that it will be ‘dug up among the 
ruins of London, and be considered as one of the 
sacred books of the sacred island of the West; 


and give birth to a new religion, called Dovery, or 
Danielism, which may have its chapels, churches, 
cathedrals, abbeys; its synods, consistories, con- 
vocations, and councils; its acolytes, sacristans, 
deacons, priests, prebendaries, canons, deans, 
bishops, archbishops, cardinals, and popes; .. . . 
its High-Dovers and Low-Dovers, its Danielites 
of a thousand unimagined and unimaginable de- 
nominations; its schisms, heresies, seditions, per- 
secutions, and wars.’ Many must have felt, when 
they read this grotesque extravaganza, that it 
almost overstepped the boundary which separates 
fun from nonsense. Yet its wild imagination has 
been more than realized by recent facts. While 
Southey was writing it at Keswick, a manuscript 
was lying neglected on the dusty shelves of a 
farmhouse in New England, which was fated to 
attain more than the honours which he playfully 
imagines as the future portion of his ‘ Daniel Dove.’ 
“The book destined to so singular an apothe- 
osis, was the production of one Solomon S aie, 
a Presbyterian preacher in America; of whose 
history we only know that, like so many others of 
his class and country, he had abandoned theology 
| for trade, and had subsequently failed in business. 
| Nor can we wonder, judging from the only extant 
| specimen of his talents, that he should have been 
| thus unfortunate both in the pulpit and at the 
| counter. After his double failure, the luckless 
| man, who imagined (according to his widow’s 
| Statement) that he had ‘a literary taste,’ thought. 
to redeem his shattered fortunes by the compo- 
sition of an historical romance. The subject which 
he chose was the history of the North American 
Indians ; and the work which he produced was a 
chronicle of their wars and migrations. The 
| were described as descendants of the patriarc 
Joseph, and their fortunes were traced for up- 
wards of a thousand years, from the reign of Zede- 
kiah, king of Judah, down to the fifth century of 
the Christian era. This narrative purported to be 
| a record buried in the earth by Mormon, its last 
compiler, and was entitled ‘ The ae 
| Found.’ A manuscript, indeed, it seemed likely 
| to remain. Its author vainly endeavoured to per- 
| suade the booksellers to undertake the risk of its 
| publication. Nor does their refusal surprise us; 
| for we do not remember, among all the ponderous 
folios which human dulness has produced, any 
other book of such unmitigated stupidity. It 
seems inconceivable how any man could patientl 
sit down, day after day, to weary himself wit 
writing sheet after sheet of such sleep-compelling 
nonsense. Its length is interminable, amounting 
to above five hundred closely printed octavo pages. 
Yet, from the first to the last, though professing. 
to be composed by different authors, under various 
circumstances, during a period of a thousand years, 
it is perfectly uniform in style, and maintains the 
dryness without the brevity of a chronological 
table. Not a spark of imagination or invention 
enlivens the weary sameness of the annalist ; no 
incidental pictures of life or manners give colour 
or relief to the narrative. The only thing which 
breaks the prosaic monotony is the insertion ot 
occasional passages from scripture; and these are 
so clumsily brought in, that they would seem 
purposely introduced to show by contrast the 
worthlessness of the foil in which they are em- 
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bedded. Nor is dulness the only literary offence 
committed by the writer of the Book of Mormon. 
It is impossible to read three pages of it without 
stumbling on some gross violation of grammar, 
such as the following :—‘ O ye wicked ones, hide 
thee in the dust.’ ‘It all were vain.’ We had 
somewhat contentions.’ ‘1 should have wore these 
bands.’ ‘ Why persecuteth thou thechureh.’ ‘ He 
has fell.’ ‘The promises hath been.’ ‘Our suf- 
ferings doth exceed.’ ‘ All things which is expe- 
dient.’ These blunders are so uniformly inter- 
spersed throughout the work, that they must be 
ascribed to its author, and not (as they have some- 
times been) to a subsequent interpolator. Yet this 
worthless book, which its writer could not even get 
printed in his lifetime, is now stereotyped in the 
chief languages of Europe, and is regarded by 
roselytes in every quarter of the globe as a reve- 
ation from heaven. 

“This extraordinary change of fortune was 
brought abont by the successful rognery of a 
young American, named Joseph Smith, the son of 
a small farmer in Vermont. From an early age 
this youth had amused himself by practising on 
the credulity of his simpler neighbours.” 


After accurately describing the series of lies and 
frands by which Joe Smith palmed this composi- 
tion on his credulous followers, the reviewer pro- 
ceeds to relate the retributive circumstances under 
which he met his death, and ably and justly sums 
up his character. 


“The popular mind of Illinois was at this time 
strongly excited against the Mormonites. The 
same causes which had led to their expulsion from 
Zion and from Missouri were again actively at 
work, Their rapid growth, and apparently invin- 
cible elasticity in rising under oppression, had 
roused even more than the former jealousy. It 
seemed probable that before long the influx of 
foreign proselytes might raise the prophet to 
supremacy. Why not use the power which the 
circumstances of the moment placed in their hands, 
take summary vengeance on the impostor, and for 
ever defeat the ambitious schemes of his adherents P 
Under the influence of such hopes and passions, a 
body of armed men was speedily collected, who 
overpowered the feeble guard, burst open the doors 
of the gaol, and fired their rifles upon the prisoners. 
A ball killed Hiram on the spot, when Joseph, 
who was armed with a revolver, after returning 
two shots, attempted to escape by leaping the 
window ; but he was stunned by his fall, and, while 
still in a state of insensibility, was picked up and 
shot by the mob outside the gaol. He died on June 
the 27th, 1844, in the thirty-ninth year of his age. 

“Thus perished this profligate and sordid knave, 
by a death too honourable for his deserts. In 
England he would have been sent to the treadmill 
for obtaining money on false pretences. In 
America he was treacherously murdered without a 
trial; and thus our contempt for the victim is 
changed into horror for his executioners. The 
farce which he had played should not have been 
invested with a factitious dignity by a tragic end. 
Yet, when we consider the audacious blasphemies 
in which he had traded for so many years, and the 
awfal guilt which- he had incurred in making the 
voice of heaven pander to his own avarice and lust, 





we cannot deny that in his punishment, the wrath 
of lawless men fulfilled the righteousness of God. 
Secure in the devotion of his armed disciples, and 
at an age when he could still look forward to a 
long life of fraud, luxury, and ambition, he had 
exclaimed, ‘Soul, thou hast much goods laid up 
for many years; take thine ease, eat, drink, and 
be merry. But the sentence had gone forth 
against him—‘Thou fool, this night thy soul 
shall be required of thee.’ 

“To call such a man a martyr is an abuse of 
language which we regret to find in a writer so 
intelligent as Mr. Mayhew. A martyr is one who 
refuses to save his life by renouncing his faith. 
Joseph Smith never had such an option given him. 
We doubt not that if he could have escaped from 
the rifles of his murderers by confessing his im- 
posture, he would have done so without hesitation ; 
and would the next day have received a revelation, 
directing the faithful to seek safety in recantation 
when threatened by the Gentiles. But his enemies 
knew him too well to give him such an opportunity.” 


The grossly seeular and sensuous character of 
Mormon worship, as practised in its full develop- 
ment, at the settlement of the great Salt Lake, is 
also thus depicted by the reviewer. 


“The most remarkable feature in the practical 
working of Mormonism, considered as a religion, 
is the almost entire absence of the devotional 
element. In the addresses of its teachers, we find 
no exhortation to the duties of private prayer, of 
self-examination, or of penitence. In their writ- 
ings we can trace no aspirations after communion 
with God, after spirituality of mind, after purifica- 
tion of the affections. All is ‘of the earth, 
earthy.’ One of the ablest writers against Chris- 
tianity has lately stated it as his chief objection to 
the Christian system, that it discourages the love 
of earthly things, and requires its votaries to set 
their affections on things above. He proposes to 
amend the precept of Saint John—* Love not the 
world, neither the things that are in the world; 
the lust of the flesh the lust of the eyes, and the 

ride of life,’ by simply leaving out the word not. 

formonism seems exactly to realize the ideal of 
this distinguished controversialist ; and, as he 
does not mention it as one of the phases through || 
which his faith has hitherto passed, we cannot but || 
hope that he may still find among the Latter Day || 
Saints that resting-place which he tells us that he 
vainly sought among the Craig and Mullerites. 

“This mundane character of Mormonism faith- | 
fully perpetuates the type impressed on it by its | 
founder. Joseph Smith was ‘a jolly fellow,’ says |; 
one of his admirers, and not in the least methodts- | 
tical. ‘His was a laughter-loving, cheerful | 
religion,’ says Mr. Gunnison. The General 
Epistles of the ‘ Church’ exemplify the same pe- || 
culiarity. The gospel which they proclaim con- | 
sists of directions for emigration, instructions | 
for the setting up of machinery, the manage- | 
ment of iron-works, the manufacture of nails, | 
the spinning of cotton-yarn, and the breed: 
ing of stock. The same undevotional aspect 1s || 
exhibited by their public worship, at least in Utah ; 
for in Europe reserve is used, and their practice 
assimilated to that of other sects. The service 
begins with instrumental music, the band perform- 
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ing ‘anthems, marches, and waltzes ;’ ‘ which 


sombre feelings.’ 


their enemies. 











specimen of these discourses which we have dis 
official report :-— 


iron sermon. 


Lorenzo Snow.’ (XV, 492.) 


George Smith.’ ”’ 





deluding: emissaries. 


“Great Britain is the true theatre of Mor- 
mon triumph. An official census is published 
half-yearly, whence we learn that in July, 1853, 
the British saints amounted to 30,690, and con- 
tained 40 ‘ Seventies, 10 High Priests, 2578 
Elders, 1854 Priests, 1416 Teachers, and 834 
Deacons. Thus one-fifth of the whole number are 
invested with some official function. We may 
add, that 25,000 copies of the ‘ Millennial Star,’ the 
Mormon organ, are sold weekly. 

“To explain the causes of this success, gained by 
the preachers of a superstition so preposterous, is a 
most important part of our task. Yet it needs no 
long investigation, for these causes are not difficult 
todetect. In the first place, it may be laid down 
as an axiom that every impostor may at once ob- 
tain a body of disciples large enough to form the 
nucleus of. a sect, provided he be endowed with 
sufficient impudence. This is true not only of 
religious empiries, but of all speculators on human 
credulity. What quack ever failed to sell his pills, 
ifhe mixed them with the proper quantum of 
mendacity P The spirit-rapper, and the phre- 
nologist, each attracts his clique of believers. 


Ul this is only an illustration of the Hudibras- 
tic maxim— 

















* Because the pleasure is as great 
In being cheated as to cheat.’ 
“In religion, Joseph Smith has had many pre- 
| Geeessors, no less successful than himself. The 
German Anabaptists, who resembled him both in 
their pretensions to inspiration, and in their prac- 
| tice of polygamy, held temporary sway over cities 




































covered is the following, which we take from the 


« «Elder George Smith was called upon to preach an 
He rose, and took into the stand [pul- 

it] one of the fire-irons [the first production of the 
Cah founderies]. Holding the same over his head, 
he cried out ‘Stereotype edition,” and descended 
amid the cheers of the saints. The choir then sung 
the doxology, and the benediction was pronounced by 


| “This kind of religious service would satisfy the 
aspirations of Mr. Carlyle himself, whose rather 
| length ons on the text daborare est orare 
| lengthy sermons € 

are thus condensed into pantomime by ‘ Elder 


This is lamentable blasphemy indeed; but we 
conclude by giving some startling statistics of 
| this strange sect in England, with the reviewer's 
opinions as to the causes of the success which has 
hitherto attended the efforts of its deluded or 


, | larger than Nauvoo. Not many years are past since 


says Mr. Gunnison eulogistically, ‘ drives away all | Joanna Southcote persuaded thousands to accept 
An extempore prayer follows, | 

which invokes blessings on the president, officers, 
and members of the church, and curses upon 
Then comes a discussion, in which 
any one may speak. This part of the service is 
usually a conversation on local business, like that 
inan English vestry meeting. The sermon follows ; 
but even that is not confined to religious exhorta- 
tion, but embraces such questions as the discipline 
of the legion, the Californian gold-digging, and 
the polities of the territory. The most curious 


her as a new Messiah. The weakness of credulity 
in some, the strength of madness in others, insures 
to every fraudulent pretender the fulcrum which 
he needs. The latter cause, indeed, has no doubt 
contributéd the corner-stone to many Mormon 
churches besides that of Hamburg; the founder of 
which ingenuously confesses, ‘the woman whom I 
baptized first here was in the madhouse for a long 
time. She was possessed by an evil spirit for four- 
teen years.’ ” 


Such is Mormonism. It has, however, more 
hideous features which we cannot here advert to. 
One secret of its success, indeed, is doubtless the 
indulgence which it offers to its misguided votaries 
in the shape of sensual gratifications and temporal 
acquisitions. How different is all this from the 
rise of true Christianity, which gained its com- 
manding elevation by the simple force of truth, 
resisting as it did the indulgence of all the corrupt 
affections of the human heart, and promulgating 
a religion pure and spiritual in its character. 





HOW TO MAKE YOURSELF REMEM- 
BERED. 
“ A VENERABLE and successful merchant,” says an 
American minister, “had for many years before 
his death left off accumulating, and made it his 
inflexible rule to give away the whole of his large 
surplus income. Now he was endowing a college 
professorship; now founding an academy ; now be- 
stowing a princely benefaction upon some judicious 
charity; and now another upon some noble reli- 
gious enterprise. One of his favourite methods of 
doing good, was to purchase, and put in circula- 
tion, hundreds of copies, or perhaps whole editions, 
of any useful book which happened to commend 
itself to his taste and judgment. And after his 
death, a memorandum among his papers was found 
to contain the names of a large number of village 
pastors, whose scanty stipends he had been in the 
habit of increasing from year to year. These are 
but hints and samples of his life: but they may 
suffice to show that he was not a man to be forgotten. 
It is something for a private citizen so to live that 
when he dies, the whole community to which he 
belonged, and other distant communities vying 
with them, shall take up his name and breathe a 
blessing upon it. It is for yourselves, under Pro- 
vidence, to decide (I speak especially to the wealthy 
among you), whether your memories shall be thus 
embalmed, or handed over to a ape oblivion. 
And in making this observation, I am far from 
commending it to you as a becoming object of your 
ambition, to purchase a posthumous fame by your 
charities. Ihave in view simply the ordinance ot 
heaven, that ‘the righteous shall be held in ever- 
lasting remembrance.’ ‘The memory of the just’ 
(and this epithet includes the idea of benevolence) 
‘is blessed.’ Whether you take the case of a 
secluded female, who employs her leisure hours, 
like Dorcas, in making coats and garments for the 
poor, or the faithful missionary who wears himself 
out in distributing the bread of life along the lanes 
and alleys of a city, it is alike the ordering of Pro- 
vidence that their memories shall be blessed.” 









































THE LEISURE HOUR. 
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Curistmas tn Servra.—On Christmas-eve, after the 
labours of the day are finished, the father of the family goes 
into the wood, and cuts down a straight oak-saphng, 
which he brings into the house, with the salutation, “ Good 
evening, and happy Christmas!” To this all present 
answer, “God grant it to thee, thou happy one, rich in 
honour !” whilst they cast corn over him; the tree which 
is called Badujak, is then placed upon the coals. In the 
morning, which is saluted by the firing of pistols, a visitor 
appears; one being previously chosen for each house: 
he throws corn from a glove through the door-way, and 
exclaims, “Christ is born!” Some one in the house, in 
return, throws corn towards the visitor, and answers, “ In 
truth He is born!” On this, another of the party advances ; 
and whilst, with a poker, he strikes the Badujak, which is 
still lying on the coals, so that the sparks are scattered about, 
he cries, “ As many sparks; so many oxen, cows, horses, 

ts, sheep, swine, bee-hives; so much good fortune and 
appiness !”” The housewife then envelopes the visitor in a 
coverlet of the bed; and the remains of the Badujak are 
carried into the orchard. They do not go to church, but 
every one comes to the repast with a lighted wax taper. 
Holding the tapers in their hands, they pray, and kiss one 
another, repeating the words, “God’s peace!. Christ is in 
truth born! We adore Him!” To indicate a close union 
of every member of the house, the head of the family collects 
the yet burning tapers, and, fastening them together, 
places them in a dish filled with the Tshesznitza and all 
sorts of grain, and thus extinguishes them. The Tshesznitza 
is an unleavened roll of the usual form, with a piece of 
money kneaded into it ; and when it is broken, he who finds 
the money in his piece of bread is expected to have, above 
all the others, a fortunate year. ‘The table is not cleared, 
nor is the room swept, during three days; open house is 
kept for every comer until new year’s day; the salutation 
continuing, “ Christ is born !” and the reply, “ In truth He 
is born!" —Ranke’s “ Servia, Bosnia, and Slave Pro- 
vinces.” 


Soap as A Means or Art.—Dr. Ferguson Branson, 
of Sheffield, writing in the “ Journal of the Society of Arts,” 
says :— Several years ago, I was endeavouring to find an 
easy substitute for wood engraving, or rather to find out a 
substance more readily cut than wood, and yet sufficiently 
firm to allow of a cast’ being taken from the surface when 
the design was finished, to be reproduced in type-metal, or 
by the electrotype process. After trying various sub- 
stances, I at last hit upon one which at first promised 
success, viz., the very common substance called soap; but I 
found that much more skill than I possessed was required 
to cut the fine lines for surface-printing. A very little ex- 
perience with the material convinced me that, though it 
might not supply the place of wood for surface printing, it 
contained within itself the capability of being extensively 
applied to various useful and artistic processes in ‘a manner 
hitherto unknown. Die-sinking is a tedious process, and 
no method of die-sinking that I am aware of admits of 
freedom of handling. A drawing may be executed with 
a hard point on a smooth piece of soap almost as readily, 
as freely, and in as short a time as an ordinary drawing 
with a lead pencil. Every touch thus produced is clear, 
sharp, and well-defined. When the drawing is finished a 
cast may be taken from the surface in plaster, or, better 
still, by pressing the soap firmly into heated gutta percha. 
Tn gutta percha several impressions may be taken with- 
out injuring the soap, so as to admit of ‘proofs’ being 
taken and corrections made—a very valuable and practical 
good quality in soap. It will even bear being pressed into 
melted sealing-wax without injury. I have never tried a 
sulphur mould, but I imagine an impression from the soap 
could easily be taken by that method.” Dr. Branson has 
also employed bees’ wax, white wax, sealing-wax, lacs, as 
well as other plastic bodies; and in some of these cases a 
heated steel knitting-needle, or point, was substituted for 
the ivory knitting-needle. He has sent several specimens 
to the Society of Arts, which show that from the gutta 
percha or plastic cast a cast in brass may be obtained, with 
the impression either sunk or in relief, 
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“ NueeGet.”—This word has been claimed’ for Perth.. 
shire, as well known there. “It is twenty years,” says a 
Perthshire man, “since I received a culloch of cheese and 
a uugget of paisy from my grandmother ; é. ¢. a small piece 
of cheese and a large piece of pea-bread.” 

DIFFICULTIES ATTENDING THE TRANSFER oF J,-. 
BoUR IN Rvss1a.—It is startling to learn that in some 
parts of this vast empire, containing a population of fifty 
millions, commercial prosperity is checked for want of” 
labour; yet such is really the case, particularly in the 
vicinity of the sea-coast. Excellent wages, comparatively, 
may be earned in these districts, but the thousands half’ 
starving in the interior, who are not absolutely bound 
down as serfs to a particular spot, are unable to migrate 
to this land of plenty, on account of the system which 
obliges them to invest their all in a passport to bring 
them here, and, when they have made a little money, to 
spend their savings in bribes to government officials, for 
more passports to take them back again to their own dis- 
trict, from which they may not be absent above a limited 
time ; while the journey there and back would most pro- 
bably occupy a considerable period, if it were not alto- 
gether impracticable for persons in their condition. 

TartaR VitL~aGEs.—The Tartars, unlike most other 
people, generally prefer the steep side of a hill for the site 
of their villages, rather than those level situations vul- 
garly known as “eligible building lots.” By excavating a 
space out of the hill, in proportion to the accommodation 
required, the architect is saved the trouble of building a 
back wall, while he simply fills up with mud the angles at 
the sides. The roof, which thus, as it were, projects out of 
the hill, is perfectly flat, and covered with mould. It ex. 
tends beyond the front walls, and, cs pai by posts, 
forms a sort of verandah. Thus, when the traveller passes 
below one of these cottages, the roof is not visible at all, 
while, if he be above them, they would have the effect of 
diminutive drying-grounds for grain or coffee, were it not 


+ for the smoke that issues from the conical mud chimneys. 


These serve not only as apertures for the smoke, but.also 
as means of verbal communication with the interior of the 
houses. On a dark night an equestrian might easily mis- 
take his way, and, riding straight over one of these roofs, 
make his appearance at the front door in a manner too 
abrupt to be altogether consistent with good breeding. 


A SNAKE IN A Frx.—A Texas correspondent of a New 
York paper gives the following snake story :—‘ One night 
my wife — myself were awakened by a noise from the 
shelf which contained our small store of crockery, followed 
by acrash, which showed that a great portion of our cups 
and plates had been flung on the floor. Springing up to 
discover the author of this ‘attack upon china,’ I founda | 
large snake in a somewhat unpleasant ‘ fix.’ He had 
crawled upon the shelf, attracted by a number of eggs 
which were scattered about. One of these he had swal- 
lowed, and, in order to get at the next, he had put his 
head anda portion of his body through the handle of a jug, 
which happened to stand between the coveted delicacies. 
The handle was just open enough to let his body, in its | 
natural state, slip cleverly through, but not sufficient to 
let it pass when puffed out by the egg. In this position | 
he had swallowed the second egg. His snakeship thus | 
found himself unable to advance or retreat, and, in floun- jj 
dering about to escape from this novel stock, had caused |} 
the accident which had aroused us. I, of course, proce 
at once to execute summary justice upon the interloper, 
but the eggs which he had swallowed were a dead loss.” | 
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